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THE WISDOM OF GOD IN THE PLAN OF 
CREATION.—A SERMON. 


PSALM civ. 24.—O Lord, how ma- 
nifold are thy works! in wisdom 


hast thou made them all. 
[Concluded from page 199.] 
APPLICATION. 


1. Ir God’s original and eternal 
plan of creation be the best pos- 
sible ; then it must be an all-com- 
prehensive plan. It must extend 
to, and take in, all worlds, and all 
beings, and all objects, that ever 
have existed, or ever will exist. 
The only wise and _ infinitely 
wise God, was able to take into 
his plan of creation, all the crea- 
tures, and objects, and events, 
which he ever intended to bring 
into existence, in order to pro- 
mote the highest good of the uni- 
verse. If he had formed his plan 
any more, or any less extensive, 
it would have been a defect and 
imperfection in it. David sup- 
posed, that his plan of creation 
contained no more, nor less, than 
his manifold works, and therefore, 
that in wisdom he had made them 
all. Though the works of the 
Lord are “ manifold,’ and im- 
mensely more than we can num- 
ber; yet we must suppose they 
were all taken into his plan of 
creation. It is absurd to suppose, 
that he would, either designedly 
or undesignediy, overlook or omit 
VOL. WI. 


any creature, object, or event, 
that could be of use to accom- 
plish his ultimate design. Wis- 
dom, we have observed, consists 
in forming the best plan of opera- 
tions, and in devising and adopt- 
ing the best means of accomplish- 
ing it. Though God was infinitely 
wise ; yet he could not form an 
infinite plan of creation ; because 
creation must be in its own na- 
ture limited and bounded by time 
and space ; and it was the part of 
infinite wisdom to fix those bounds 
and limits. But all things within 
those boundaries, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, rational or ir- 
rational, were taken into the plan 
of creation, though they were 
vastly more numerous, than the 
stars of heaven and the sands on 
the sea shore. God saw, at one 
intuitive view, all things in num- 
ber, weight and measure, that 
were necessary to carry into ex- 
ecution his infinitely wise plan of 
operation. The perfection of the 
plan of creation consists in its 
unity. ‘Though it contains innu- 
merable parts, they are all con- 
nected together, and constitute 
but one complete system. Be 
there as many worlds as there 
are stars in heaven; be all these 
worlds as full of rational and irra- 
tional creatures as this world is ; 
it is demonstrably certain, that 
they are all really and insepara- 


bly connected. and all belong to 
oQ 
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God’s one and original scheme of 
creation. ‘Ll’o suppose, that there 
is any solitary world, any solitary 
creature, any solitary event, or 
any solitary particie of matter, 
which is not related to, and con- 
nected with, the original and 
perfect plan of creation, is to call 
in question all the perfections of 
God, which were concerned in 
forming that plan. Every man 
in the world ought to beware of 
doubting, disbelieving, or denying 
the absolute perfection of God’s 
best possible plan of creation. 

2. If fso0d’s original and eternal 
design in creation, be the best 
possible one ; then he can never 
see any occasion of altering and 
amending it tor the better. Many 
of mankind have thought, that it 
needs amendments, and is capable 
of amendments, and have gone so 
far as actually to propose amend- 
ments. Mr. Hume, in his Essays 
on natural religion, has presumed 
to point out what he supposed 
would be real amendments. But 
it is very questionable, whether 
any amendments that men have 
thought of, or proposed, would 
really make the plan of creation 
any better. Nay, it is absolutely 
certain, that if any were made, 
they would mar the unity, beau- 
ty, and perfection of that infinitely 
wise and benevolent plan. Great 
and learned Divines, however, 
have been more bold and pre- 
sumptuous on this subject, than 
Infidels. “Chey have believed and 
taught, that God has actuaily seen 
cause to alter and amend his ori- 
ginal and eternal purpose respect- 
ing mankind, since the apostacy. 
They say God originally intend- 
ed, that Adam and all his poste- 
rity should have been torever 
holy and happy. But after Adam 
apostatized, he formed a new 
plan of redemption, through the 
death and mediation of Christ. 


They call it absurd, and next to 
blasphemy for any to maintain, 
what they term the supra-lapsa- 
rian scheme, which implies that 
God determined from eternity, in 
the plan of creation, that mankind 
should become sinners, and be 
saved through the redemption of 
Christ. This, all ministers main- 
tain, who deny the doctrine of 
decrees, and some others of late. 
We charitably hope, that they 
do not see the ruinous conse- 
quence of their unreasonable and 
unscriptural opinion. It certainly 
implies, that God’s original pian 
of creation was not the wisest 
and best; and that he has seen 
cause to alter and amend it in 
one important respect. ‘This sup- 
position virtually denies the per- 
fect wisdom, rectitude, benevo- 
lence, and immutability of God; 
and when he is stripped of these 
divine attributes, he no longer ap- 
pears to be a Being worthy of 
the supreme love, homage, trust, 
and confidence of any of his ra- 
tional creatures. It is not a ques- 
tion of mere speculation, whether 
God’s original plan of creation is 
the wisest and best possible, that 
admits of no alterations or amend- 
ments ; but a question of solemn 
importance to decide according 
to truth. If we admit what has 
been, perhaps, sufliciently proved 
in this discourse, that God’s ori- 
ginal purpose, plan, and design in 
creation is absolutely the best 
possible ; we must be convinced, 
that the opposite opinion is ex- 
tremely dangerous, absurd, and 
criminal. It is arraigning all the 
periections of the Deity to the 
bar of human reason, and casting 
a reproach upon all God has done, 
and can ever do, in the govern- 
ment of the universe. It strikes 
at the sole foundation of both na- 
tural and revealed religion, turns 
the wisdom of the gospel inio 
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foolishness, and destroys the hope 
and comfort of all christians. 

3. If God’s original and eternal 
plan of creation was the wisest 
and best possible ; then those who 
are displeased with him tor form- 
ing it, are highly criminal and in- 
excusable. ‘There is no doctrine 
of the gospel, perhaps, that has 
given so much offence to mankind 
in general, as the doctrine of 
God’s eternal and immutable pur- 
pose, plan, or design, in the work 
of creation, which is commonly 
called the doctrine of decrees. 
They are displeased with God 
for forming any decrees from 
eternity. They are more dis- 
pieased for forming his decrees 
concerning them, from eternity 
and before they existed. But 
what gives them the greatest 
anxiety and displeasure is, that 
he formed immutable and unchang- 
able purposes concerning them 
from eternity. But if he formed 
the wisest and best possible pur- 
poses concerning them, and all 
other beings and objects, what 
reason have they to complain of 
him, for forming his purposes re- 
specting them, and fixing them 
immutably ? If they hate him for 
forming the wisest and best pur- 
poses concerning them; then 
they hate him without a cause, 
and are inexcusably guilty. If 
his purposes were not the wisest 
and best possible, they would 
have reason to desire, that he 
would alter them, and it he did 
not alter them, they would have 
reason to complain of his unrea- 
sonable conduct towards them. 
But it appears from what has 
been said, that all his eternal and 
immutable purposes are the wi- 
sest and best possible; and this 
ought to silence forever all com- 
plaints against God, on account 
of his decrees. 

4, Since God has formed the 
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wisest and best possible plan of 
creation trom eternity ; and since 
this plan comprises all beings, ob- 
jects, anil events; it is impossible 
for any of his rational creatures 
to be happy, so long as they are 
unreconciled to it. ‘This plan is 
in operation, and will be forever 
in operation, and will forever af- 
fect the character and condition 
of every one of the human race. 
Though those, who dislike it, of- 
ten say, that they cannot under- 
stand it; yet it is certain they do 
understand it, to all intents and 
purposes. The more they un- 
derstand it, the more they are 
unreconciled to it; and the more 
they are unreconciled to it, the 
more unhappiness it gives them. 
Let them say what they will, let 
them do what they will, and let 
them be where they will, they 
are constantly fulfilling the de- 
crees of God respecting them. 
For he determined from eternity, 
that they should say what they 
do say, and do what they do, and 
be where they are. ‘This is the 
very doctrine of the divine de- 
crees, and it is only in this light 
that any hate and oppose it. And 
do they wish to have it more 
clearly explained? No; they do 
not wish to have it more clearly 
explained, but only to have it dis- 
proved and denied. But it cannot 
be disproved, without disproving 
the infinite wisdom, the periect 
rectitude, the boundless goodness, 
and absolute immutability of God. 
It is in vain, therefore, for any to 
fly to some texts in scripture to 
disprove it. It does not depend 
upon scripture for proof. ‘The 
proof of it is founded in the very 
being and perfections of God. 
To hate the decrees of God, is 
to hate God himself; and to op- 
pose the decrees of God, is to op- 
pose God himself. It is utterly 
impossible for the creatures ot 
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God to be happy, while they hate 
and oppose him, with all their 
hearts. God is happy in execu- 
ting his decrees ; and sinners must 
be unhappy in hating and oppo- 
sing them, without effect. ‘The 
apostle puts the solemn question 
to the sinner, *“* Who art theu, O 
man, that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed say unto 
him that formed it, why hast thou 
made me thus ?”’ and decreed to 
make me thus? God can fully 
answer this question of the sin- 
ner, but it can give him no satis- 
faction. God may tell him, that 
he made him thus, and decreed 
to make him thus, because his 
infinite wisdom and goodness re- 
quired him to do it. But will this 
give any peace or satisfaction to 
the sinner? This will only in- 
crease his enmity and wretched- 
ness. 

5. If God’s original and eternal 
and immutable plan of creation 
be the wisest and best possible ; 
then those, who dislike and op- 
pose the doctrine of decrees, can 
find no relief, by denying the Bi- 
ble. Many have freely and open- 
ly said, that if they believed the 
doctrine of divine decrees were 
contained in the Bible, they 
would renounce it. But what 
could such persons gain by re- 
nouncing the Bible? They could 
gain no relief in respect to the 
doctrine of decrees. This doc- 
trine is plainly written, in capitals, 
in the Book of Nature; and they 
must deny the God of Nature, be- 
fore they can consistently deny 
the wise and benevolent plan of 
creation, immutably fixed by the 
God of Nature. But there is 


reason to think, that some, and 
perhaps not a few, have been 
driven to deism by the doctrine 
of decrees, which they plainly 
saw is contained in the Bible. 
But there is not a single spot be- 


tween christianity and atheism, 
upon which any man can firmly 
fix his foot. Those who deny 
the doctrme of decrees, and boast 
that they are rational christians, 
or rational deists, discover the 
blindness of their hearts, more 
than the acuteness of their under- 
standing. And we hazard noth- 
ing, by appealing to their con- 
sciences, whether they have not 
lost more comfort and hope, than 
they have gained, by renouncing 
the decrees and the word of God. 
What if they have got clear of 
the threatenings of the Gospel? 
By getting clear of its threaten- 
ings, they have equally got clear 
of its promises ; and when they 
have got clear of its promises, 
what other promises have they 
found, or can they find, on which 
they can safely rest? They have 
thrown themselves out of all light 
and all hope, and involved them- 
selves in impenetrable darkness. 
What Nature, or Nature’s God 
will do for them, they know not. 
They are certainly unhappy in 
this state, and if there be another 
state, they may be unspeakably 
more unhappy there. All who 
renounce the decrees of God and 
the word of God are without God, 
without Christ, and without all 
hope, but the forlorn hope. And 
nothing but awful stupidity keeps 
them trom instant despair, and 
that stupidity may forsake them 
at any moment. 

6. If God’s original and eternal 
plan of creation is the wisest and 
best possible plan; then all his 
friends have always reason to re- 
joice in his supreme and universal 
government. For he governs all 
creatures and all events accord- 
ing to the eternal and immutable 
counsel of his own will. He 
reigns as much at one time as ano- 
ther, and as well at one time as 
another. He is as wise and good 





























in disappointing the desires and 
designs of men, as in granting 
their desires and succeeding their 
designs. He is as wise and good 
in taking away, as in bestowing 
favours. He is as wise and good 
in sending public judgments, as in 
bestowing public blessings. His 
friends, therefore, have always 
cause to rejoice that the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth ; for in 
him there is light, and in him 
there is no darkness at all. God 
jastly enjoins it upon his people to 
rejoice constantly under his wise 
and holy government. The com- 
mand is, * Rejoice in the Lord 


-alway.”’ And this dutv David dis- 


charged with peculiar delight. 
He says, “1 will bless the Lord 
at all tunes: his praise shall con- 
tinually be in my mouth. My lips 
shall greatly rejoice when I sing 
unto thee. My tongue also shall 
talk of thy righteousness all the 
day long. 1 will sing unto the 
Lord as long as | live ; I will sing 
praise unto my God while I have 
my being. My meditation of him 
shall be sweet. Rejoice in the 
Lord, ye righteous: and give 
thanks at the remembrance of his 
holiness. ‘The Lord reigneth, let 
the earth rejoice ; let the multi- 
tude of isles be glad thereof. O 
sing unto the Lord, bless his 
name; show forth his salvation 
from day to day.” 

The prophet Habbakkuk re- 
solved to rejoice in the darkest 
times and amidst the greatest ca- 
lamities. ‘+ Although the fig tree 
shall not blossom, neither fruit 
shall be in the vine; the labour 
of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat; the 
flock shall be cut off from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls ; yet | will rejowce in 
the Lord, | will joy in the God of 
my salvation.””> Such a source of 
peace and consolation the friends 
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of God perpetually enjoy under 
the perfectly wise and holy gov- 
ernmect of God. They can al. 
ways look through all secondary 
causes, and discern the unerring 
wisdom and perfect goodness ot 
God in all the dispensations of 
providence and grace, which caus- 
es them to rejoice in tribulation, 
as well as in prosperity. But, 

7. If sinners do not rejoice, that 
God governs all things, according 
to his original, wise, and perfect 
plan in the creation of the world ; 
then they are totally depraved 
and essentially different from 
saints. It appears, that saints do 
really rejoice in God’s perfectly 
wise and benevolent plan of crea- 
tion and government ; but it still 
more clearly appears, that sin- 
ners do not rejoice in it. The 
world is much fuller of the com- 
plaints, than of the praises of God. 
The great mass of mankind who 
are sinners, have always been 
murmuring and complaining un- 
der the wise and holy govern- 
ment of God. The unsanctified 
Israelites did nothing but murmur 
and repine, while they were mi- 
raculously protected, fed, and 
clothed in the wilderness. The 
Jews in Babylon boldly charged 
God with injustice and severity 
in his treatment of them, accor- 
ding to his wise and holy and im- 
mutable purposes. The heathens 
have been so much disaffected, 
with the government of the true 
God, that they have forsaken 
him, and chosen to be under the 
government of poor, weak, and 
malignant deities. Sinners in the 
land of christian light, where the 
ways and designs of providence 
are clearly recorded and unfold- 
ed, complain as much as Jews or 
heathens ever complained, of the 
eternal and immutable decrees of 
heaven, and the execution of 
them. That, which is the ground 
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of joy and rejoicing to saints, is 
the ground of murmuring, com- 
plaining, enmity, and opposition, 
to sinners. Saints rejoice, that 
the Lord reigns over them; but 
sinners say, in their hearts at 
least, that he who hath made 
them, shall not reign over them, 
according to his wise, and holy, 
and immutable design in their 
creation. Every sinner in the 
world, who believes that God 
immutably decreed all things from 
eternity, perfectly hates the doc- 
trine, and inw: ardly, if not openly, 
opposes it. It is demonstrably 
certain, that all mankind are by 
nature totally depraved, and ina 
state of rebelion against God. 
And if this be true, they are es- 
sentially different trom saints, who 
are in a state of reconciliation to 
God. It is very strange, that any 
should imagine that they are not 
enemies to God, when they are 
conscious that they hate all his 
designs and all his works, rightly 
understood. But how many are 
there in the world, who think 
they are as good as saints, and 
that because they hate the de- 
crees of God, which saints love? 

8. If God’s original plan of cre- 
ation is the wisest and best possi- 
ble ; then it is an infallible crite- 
rion by which all may infallibly 
determine whether they are saints 
or sinners. ‘hose who approve 


of this plan are the friends of 


God, for they love his character, 
his perfections, his designs, and 


all his operations in the works of 


creation and providence. This 
is the highest evidence they can 
have that they are saints. But 
those who hate his character, 
periections, designs, and opera- 


tions, in the dispensations of pro- 
vidence and grace, are the ene- 
mies of God, and have the wit- 
ness in themselves that they are 
sinners, and essentially different 


from saints. ‘Though many deny 
this to be an infaliibie criterion, 
by which men may determine 
whether they are saints or sin- 
ners; yet all must finally be 
brought to this criterion, and find 
themselves obliged to decide ac- 
cording to it, whether it be in fa- 
vor, or against themselves. ‘i he 
sooner, therefore, all bring them- 
selves to this criterion, and deter- 
mine their character by it, the 
better. ‘To be reluctant, is an 
unfavourable symptom. The trial 
may be easily and quickly mace. 
It may be made at this time, per- 
haps, as well as any. Do you, 
or do you not, rejoice, that God’s 
original and immutable plan of 
creation is the wvasest and best 
possible? The question is piain. 
Let your hearts answer. If they 
answer in the affirmative, you 
have reason to believe, that you 
are really friends to God; but if 
they answer in the negative, you 
have as much reason to believe 
that you are sinners. And what 
I say to you is, *¢ Rejoice in the 
Lord” immediately, and your sal- 
vation is secure. 


i 


For the Christian Magazine. 
REMARKS ON THE FIGURATIVE LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE BIBLE. 


Ir is not my design to enter into 
a laboured discussion of this sub- 
ject; but only to give a few hints 
to help the understanding of plain 
readers. 

It is often thought, I believe 
that people of only common ad- 
vantages cannot understand some 
parts of the Bible, and that it is 
of little importance whether they 
do. But I believe the Bible is 
all ** profitable for instruction,” 
and that it needs but little reflec- 
tion to discover the important 
meaning of all parts of it. There 


























are, doubtless, obscure passa- 
ges; and some knowledge of 
the customs and geography of 
the eastern world, is very impor- 
tant to help our conceptions; but 
it is commonly easy to discover 
the general design of the sacred 
writers. 

The remarks which | am about 
to make, will relate mainly to the 
language of prophetical writings 
and descriptions. | wish at the 
same time to correct mistaken 
views, and give correct views in 
regard to the figurative language 
employed in this kind of writing, 
of which there is so much in the 
Bible. 

I remark, 

That every passage has a 
meaning. ‘his thought needs to 
be impressed, rather than proved. 
Readers of the Bible are too apt 
to pass over a passage without 
considering that it means any 
thing. If some obscurity rests 
upon it, on account of its refer- 
ence ‘o a custom, or the geogra- 
phy of the country, the meaning 
is entirely lost to them. But if 
we cannot explain the particular 
meaning, we may discover the 
general one, which is what is 
most important to know. 

Some apprehend that the mean- 
ing ot a whole passage or descrip- 
tion is destroyed, if you tell them 
that only some general idea was 
meant to be conveyed; and that 
we cannot deduce any important 
meaning from each particular 
part. | do not intend by this first 
remark to sanction such an opin- 
ion. On the contrary, | am aware 
that in the parables especially, 
there is danger of mistaking by 
supposing every particular cir- 
cumstance to have its correspond- 
ing truth. 

I remark, 

That there is usually a par- 
ticular and a general meaning in 
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the figurative and descriptive lan- 
guage of the Bible.. I call that 
the particular meaning, which is 
the literul, as opposed to the real 
meaniug; or which is the under- 
thought, in opposition to the main 
—the letter, in opposition to the 
spirit. My meaning will be best 
illustrated by examples. 

Psalm Ixxxiv. 6. ‘Who pas- 
sing through the valley of Baca, 
make it a well; the rain also fil- 
leth the pools.” ‘The valley of 
Baca—* a dry valley.”’ Blessed 
is the man who passing through 
a dry valley maketh it a well, or 
to abound in wells and pools of 
water. This | call the particular 
or literal meaning. ‘The general 
meaning is that that man is bles- 
sed, whom no obstacles deter 
from doing duty. He _ passes 
through a dry valley cheerfully, 
as though it abounded in water, 
that he may “appear in Zion be- 
fore God.” 

Isaiah, iv. 1. ‘In that day sev- 
en women shall lay hold on one 
man, saying, we will eat our own 
bread and wear our own appa- 
rel, only let us be called by thy 
name.” The literal meaning is 
obvious. ‘The general idea in- 
tended to be conveyed is that 
men would be very few, on ac- 
count of the great desolations and 
destructive wars, that were to 
come upon the land. 

Isaiah, Ixv. 25. * The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and 
the lion sha!l eat straw like the 
bullock.”” This cannot be lite- 
rally true even in the Millenium, 
as | apprehend. Neithercan we 
suppose it probable that wolves 
and lions will iose their savage 
nature. But it will be true that 
men will lose their savage nature. 
They will live in perfect peace. 
t They shall not burt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain. 
saith the Lord.” 
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Passages without end might be 
adduced, but these are sufficient 
to explain what | mean by par- 
ticular, as opposed to general 
meaning. 

It is important in reading such 
passages that we should take up 
the main thoughts; catch the 
spirit of the instruction, and not 
lose ourselves in the mazes of 
particulars. ‘The mineralogist, 
who passes through a beautiful 
country examining only the stones 
and soils—or the botanist, whose 
only aim is to cull the plants and 
flowers—receives less pleasure 
than the painter and the lover of 
nature, who take in the whole 
landscape at one view, and re- 
ceive into their souls the com- 
bined effect of all its beauties in 
one finished picture. The par- 
ticulars of a description are the 
dress, the words—not the sub- 
stance. The main thought is 
what we are most to notice; for 
that only is “the mind of the 
Spirit.” 

3. Particulars are often intro- 
duced merely to fill out the pic- 
ture, or complete the description. 
I will explain my meaning. What- 
ever is the source of the figure, 
the language is adapted to the 
nature and circumstances of the 
thing, from which the figure is 
taken. And particulars are in- 
troduced in regard to the thing, 
which do not specially illustrate 
the subject. ‘They are introduced 
merely to make the picture a 
consistent one, or to beautify and 
impress the thought. I will il- 
lustrate my ideas by examples. 

Jer. viii. 13. ‘* There shall be 
no grapes on the vine, nor figs 
on the fig tree, and the leaf shall 
fade.”” Desolation is described 
by a figure taken from the vine 
and the fig tree. There shall 
neither be fruit nor leaf on them. 


They shall be entirely barren. 


The same thing is represented in 
the 16th and 17th verses, by the 
‘snorting’? and “neighing” of 
war horses, and the “biting” of 
serpents. Ido not suppose that 
it was meant to be asserted that 
either of these things should be 
literally fulfilled, though itis pos- 
sible they were. The object was 
to represent, in this symbolical 
manner, coming calamities. 

Exek. xix. 8. ‘The nations 
set against him on every side 
from the provinces, and spread 
their net over him; he was taken 
in their pit.” In the former ver- 
ses, Israel is represented under 
the similitude of a lion, ‘* devour- 
ing men,” and “catching prey.” 
Consistently with this metaphor, 
his captivity is described by be- 
ing entangled in a “net,” or ta- 
ken in a “pit,” because lions 
were thus taken. In the follow- 
ing verse, the same thing, viz. 
the captivity of Israel, is repre- 
sented under the similitude of a 
vine, (ver. 12,) “ plucked up,” 
and “ cast down to the ground,” 
“her fruit dried up by the east 
wind,” “ her strong rods broken 
and withered.” 

Joel, iii. 8. “1 will sell your 
sons and your daughters into the 
hand of the children of Judah, 
and they shall sell them to the 
Sabeans.”’ I do not suppose that 
Judah ever literally sold her en- 
emies; but she triumphed over 
them. This is all that is meant. 

Matt. xxiv. 27. * As the lisht- 
ning cometh out of the east, and 
shineth even unto the west; so 


shall the coming of the Son of 


Man be.” i.e. sudden. Yet some, 
from this passage, have expected 
Christ to come from the east. 

In all cases like these, the sub- 
ject must determine the meaning 
intended to be conveyed, by the 
figures used, and how much of a 
representation is literal, and how 
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much is mere ornamental appen- 
dage. 
4. The sources of the figures 
and descriptions, are things with 
which those to whom the writings 
are addressed are familiar. 
The reasons for this are found- 
ed on the nature of the human 
mind. Familiar objects make the 
strongest impression on the mind. 
Fe Comparisons taken from them, 
will therefore have the same ef- 
fect. It is for this reason, that 
some of the most animated and 
vivid pictures, in the Bible, make 
a much weaker impression on 
our minds than on those of east- 
ern people. If the Bible had 

' been originally addressed to us, 

the figurative language, at least, 
would probably have been very 
different from what it now is. But 
I will proceed to confirm my re- 
mark. 

One particular object of culti- 
vation, in Palestine and the adja- 
cent countries, was the vine. Ac- 
cordingly, “ the vine,” ‘ the 
vineyard,” ‘ the wine-press,” 
are often employed in figurative 
language. How often are calam- 
ities represented under the si- 
militude of ‘+ ravaging beasts,” 
“wars,” *“droughts,”’ “+ famines,” 
‘*‘ tempests,”’ with all which things 
the inhabitants of Palestine were 
familiar. ‘These representations 
make a much fainter impression 
on our minds, because we are less 
familiar with them. 

Prosperity is promised to the 
Jews under the figure of “ deli- 
verance from enemies,” “ fruit- 
ful harvests.’ “ feasting and 
mirth.” The kingdom of heaven 
is represented, in the New Testa- 
ment, as a place of feasting—of 
joy and singing. The New Je- 
rusalem is described, Rev. xxi. 
10 and onward, as being con- 
structed with walls and gates and 
streets. which are made of pre- 
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cious stones of every kinil—of 
pearls and gold. It was splendid 
and glorious—had constant light 
—its gates were always open— 
and there was nothing to defile, 
nothing disagreeable. Every part 
of this description is such as, to 
eastern people, familiar with the 
objects and scenery, is calculated 
to make the most vivid and lively 
impression. 

How often is there allusion 
made to an occupation very com- 
mon—I would say the common 
occupation—to people of the 
east—-that of keeping sheep. 
Christ isa ‘ shepherd.” His cho- 
sen people are “his sheep,” or 
*¢ his lambs,” or * his flock.” Un- 
der his protection they are “in 
his fold,’ &c. God is spoken of 
as “a king,” ‘a governor,” “a 
rock,” “a tower,” ‘a shield,” 
&c. all which things were famil- 
iar, and conveyed the idea of 
ruling, or protecting. ‘Trees and 
shrubs and plants are made use 
of in figurative language, many of 
which are peculiar to the coun- 
try, or at least are not found 
among us. Isaiah, lv. 13.  In- 
stead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree.” Inno case, | believe, are 
predictions of future prosperity 
made under the figure of things 
with which they (the people to 
whom they are addressed) are 
not familiar. 

One obvious inference is sug- 
gested by the last remark, and 
that is, that when future blessings, 
or prosperity, is promised to Jews 
or Gentiles, we are not to expect 
the precise, particular things prom- 
ied. At least, we are not to ex- 
pect them as the principal things 
intended. Greater and better bies- 
sings are promised under the 
figure of usefui and pleasent but 
familiar things. We have seen 
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to what mistakes and disappoint- 
ment the Jews exposed them- 
selves, by taking the promises 
about their Messiah too literally. 
They expected “a king,” anda 
conqueror,—a temporal deliver- 
er. These expectations were 
tormed from the language of the 
Old Testament prophecy re- 
specting him. No one will pre- 
tend that the prophecies were 
not fulfilled, though the Messiah 
was a very different character 
from what the Jews expected. 
The real Messiah was infinitely 
more worthy and valuable than 
their imagined one. So that God 
was more than faithful to his pro- 
mise, (literally taken,) although 
their particular expectations were 
not realized. 

The success of the gospel, and 
the prosperity of the church, are 
promised in language (so to speak) 
of a temporal and vistble charac- 
ter. ‘The fir tree and the myrtle 


tree shall grow up, instead of 


thorns and briers. The glory 
of Lebanon,” (probably its beau- 
tiful cedars,) ‘* the fir tree, the 
pine tree, and the box,” shall be 
brought “to beautify the place 
of my sanctuary.” (Isa. Ix. 15.) 
Savage animals shall lose their 
fierceness, and be no more an ob- 
ject of terror. ‘+ The wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb,” “ the leop- 
ard, and the kid; the calf and 
young lion, shall lie down togeth- 
er.” A * little child’? may man- 
age them, and play unharmed 
with the venomous serpent. Now 
how absurd to expect a literal 
fulfilment of these things, or to 
suppose a literal fulfilment better 
than the ene really intended. 

To apply this subject to the 
return of the Jews—is it not ra- 
tional to suppose, that their final 
restoration to the favour of God, 
and their re-union to the church, 
ire predicted in language united 


to their conceptions and feelings 
—in language which will convey 
to their minds an idea of some- 
thing desirable and pleasant ? And 
how could this be done more ef- 
ficiently, than by promising them 
‘altars,’ and ‘ sacrifices,’’——an 
inheritance in the promised land 
—-the highest temporal prosperi- 
ty, deliverance from enemies, and 
dominion over the nations? And 
should not these things be literal- 
ly fulfilled to them, if yet they 
are converted to Christianity, and 
enjoy all its heavenly blessings, 
will they have reason to com- 
plain that God has been unfaith- 
ful to his promise? If they may 
enjoy greater happiness, mixed in 
with the other nations of the 
earth, wherein is the mercy and 
the faithfulness of God less con- 
spicuous? Was the Messiah the 
less a blessing to the world, and 
to the Jews, because he was nota 
king and conqueror ? 

Ido not suppose it is certain 
that the Jews will not return to 
the promised land; but | think 
it cannot rationally be inferred, 
merely from the language, figu- 
rative and representative, aS we 
should expect it to be,—that they 
will, as a body, return,—or that 
God will not fulfil all he intend- 
ed, and confer as great blessings 
upon them, if they should be con- 
verted to Christianity, and remain 
where they are. Let them em- 
brace the gospel, and receive the 
temporal as well as spiritual bles- 
sings which it has a tendency to 
confer, and they will be more 
happy than they could be in the 
peaceful enjoyment of their “land 
flowing with milk and honey,” 
without it. 

My last remark is, that the gen- 
eral meaning, not the particular, 
(the spirit, uot the letter,) is 
what is meant to be conveyed. 
In regard ta the prophecies re- 





























specting the Messiah, it will not 
be denied that God accomplished 
them just as he meant to, when 
they were delivered. And the 
Jews erred by interpreting them 
too literally. So, doubtless, will 
otiiers err, when they rest upon 
an exact and literal fulfilment of 
every prophecy. Some regard 
should be had to the circumstan- 
ces existing, or likely to exist, at 
the accomplishment of the proph- 
ecy. We ougnt to be satistied, if 
God is as good as his promise. 
*¢ Yea, let God be true, but every 
man a liar.” 
CarPus. 


For the Christian Magazine. 
{INFLUENCE OF POPULAR OPINION ON 
THE PULPIT. 


Tue influence of popular opinion 
over the pulpit, is strikingly ex- 
hibited in the change that has ta- 
ken place in many of our church- 
es. ‘The tendency of this influ- 
ence to smooth down the strong 
language of our Fathers, is, in 
many parts of New England, very 
great ; and, as being intimately 
connected with ministerial suc- 
cess, it deserves serious atten- 
tion. 

The heat of theological con- 
troversy produced, a few years 
since, perhaps an excess of the 
language of terror in the ortho- 
dox pulpits of our land; and all 
the eloquence, and wit, and ridi- 
cule, of the Unitarians was array- 
ed against it. The feelings of the 
natural heart were all on the lib- 
eral side of this controversy. Men 
do not love to have their con- 
sciences disturbed by strong and 
vivid representations of the con- 
sequences of their sins ; they infi- 
nitely rather be told of their 
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good deeds, if they have any, and 
if not, of the rewards of those 
which they ought to have. Hence 
the clamor, raised at first by those 
who were opposed to orthodoxy, 
has become in a great measure 
popular, and the effect has been 
to exclude from our pulpits much 
of the plain, strong language, of 
our pilgrim fathers, of the lead- 
ers of the reformation, and of 
apostles and prophets. 

I speak not of those pulpits 
where the doctrines of our fath- 
ers are rejected ;—nor of those 
whose occupants are steering 
their course between truth and 
error to please the advocates of 
both ; who make it a business to 
muffle up the truths they profess 
to preach, in such ambiguous lan- 
guage, that all may interpret 
them to favour their own theo- 
ries ; at least, that none may be 
offended ;—but of those which are 
the avowed advocates of the doc- 
trines of the reformation; when 
] say that the influence of popu- 
lar feeling has wrought a change 
in many of them, in regard to 
plainness of speech. 

The ministers in these pulpits 
believe what God says of the 
wickedness of the human heart ; 
but deem it impolite to tell men 
that they are odious and abomi- 
nable in the sight of God, when 
their conduct is decent and mor- 
al. Their hearers will be offend- 
ed to be told that their carnal 
hearts are enmity against God, 
and are full of evil only and con- 
tinually. Hence some phraseol- 
ogy is adopted, less repugnant to 
the popular feeling. Men are 
told that they are depraved,—are 
destitute of real holiness and in 
great danger of being lost—all 
which they hear very calmly, 
without once dreaming that these 
smooth speeches are meant to 
speak out the thunders of the 
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violated law, and convict them 
of rebellion against God. 

These ministers believe what 
God has said with regard to the 
future state of the wicked ; that 
however fair their characters may 
be in this world, however loyely 
their disposition, and amiable 
their manners, if they die with- 
out repentance, they will all be 
turned into hel! with the nations 
that forget God. Yet to preach 
to a congregation of amiable and 
moral impenitent sinners, that 
these tremendous threatnings are 
denounced against them; that if 
they die unconverted, their amia- 
ble qualities, the loveliness of 
their social character, all on which 
they pride themselves in this life, 
wiil not save them from being 
companions of the polluted and 
vile, where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched—to 
preach these things in the plain 
language of Baxter or of Paul, is 
shocking to the sensibilities of such 
hearers. They can easily con- 
ceive that some vile sinners in 
the days of the Apostles, and per- 
haps some abandoned wretches 
now, deserve such a fate; but 
that they, who are almost christ- 
ians, should be subjected to this 
awtul doom, merely for being lov- 
ers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God, they cannot believe. 
Nay, the very mention of the 
word hell, is shocking to their 
delicacy, and if used in any con- 
nexion with characters like theirs, 


betrays an unpardonable want of 


charity and tenderness in the 
preacher. 

How would the popular feeling 
which requires this smooth inof- 
tensive sort of preaching have 
endured the plain direct address 
of Doddridge, of Luther, or of 


Paul? Did they temporize, and 


tile down the strong language of 
scripture, lest they should offend 


their hearers, or be called harsh 
and uncharitable ? ‘lhe threat- 
nings of the law, in their hands, 
were the lightnings of heaven, 
flashing conviction on the con- 
science, and striking through the 
soul—making their hearers dead 
to sin, that they may be made alive 
to righteousness. ‘These threat- 
nings, in the hands of too many 
of our popular ministers, are 
these lightnings tamed, and car- 
ried round the conscience in con- 
ductors, or exhibited in the harm- 
less form of electrical experi- 
ment; if they touch any one it is 
with such a gentle shock as pro- 
duces but a momentary sensation. 

But is there no danger of giv- 
ing needless offence by the use 
of terrific language ? Undoubted- 
ly there is. But it is not the 
danger to which ministers in this 
age are exposed; nor are the 


consequences of this error half 


so much to be deprecated, as are 
those of the opposite extremes. 
The surgeon, who, by the unskil- 
ful use of his instruments, gives 
needless pain in amputating a 
limb, deserves censure ; but he 
who, through fear of giving pain 
to his patient, neglects to use his 
knife or saw, till the gangrene 
has pervaded the whole system, 
deserves vastly more censure. I 
would not have a preacher, with 
cold unfeeling heart, deal out the 
terrors of the law, as if he were 
the minister of vengeance, to his 
hearers, for this is not his busi- 
ness; nor would [ have him 
keep his people always under the 
sound of the thunders of Sinai; 
Paul did not so. But when he 
speaks on this subject, as he some- 
times mustif he is a faithful man, 
let him speak the plain, full lan- 
guage of the Bible; let him call 
things by their right names, and 
not strive with studied phrases to 
avoid offending his hearers by 























telling them plainly what God 
has said concerning them. 

If he would have the sword of 
the Spirit do execution, let him 
not blunt its point by qualifying 
language, but aim it at the con- 
sciences of his hearers, with all 
the keenness which it has in the 
naked form which inspiration 
gives it. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 
No minister should say unplea- 
sant things to his hearers be- 
cause they are unpleasant, but 
because they are true. The se- 
verity of manner sometimes as- 
sumed by those who preach the 
terrors of the divine law, cannot 
be too carefully avoided, but in 
avoiding this, if we would be 
faithful ministers, let us not 
omit the alarming truths of the 
gospel, nor preach them in such 
a tame, half earnest manner, that 
they will awaken no emotion in 
our hearers. 

The experience of eighteen 
hundred years has proved, that 
the doctrines of the gospel can- 
not be so dressed up as to be 
pleasant to the unrenewed heart, 
unless they are concealed by their 
dress. Their first object is to 
convince men of their guilt and 
danger ; and this it is utterly im- 
possible to do, without awaken- 
ing painful emotions ; as impossi- 
ble as to amputate a diseased 
limb, without pain. Sinful affec- 
tions, “close twisted with the 
fibres of the heart,’ must be torn 
out; sinful practices, long indulg- 
ed, cut off by the sword of the 
Spirit ; feelings of penitence and 
self reproach must be awakened ; 
and till this is done, the effect of 
the gospel on the heart of the 
sinner is not produced. 

Now the reason why so many 
impenitent persons sit without one 
unpleasant emotion under the 
smooth preaching of the gospel, 
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is, that it is so presented, or ra- 
ther covered, that it does not 
touch the conscience. The prea- 
cher is unto them as the very 
lovely song of one who hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well 
on an instrument; they hear his 
words, and go away admiring his 
manner, without once dreaming 
that there is anything for them to 
do, or to suffer. Was it thus with 
the hearers of the Apostles, or 
with those of Tennant or White- 
field? Is it thus with those of 
many living preachers, in whose 
hands the word of God becomes 
quick and powerful? Inquire in 
the revivals in our churches, and 
you will find the plain, unaccom- 
modating language of the Bible 
preached, and you will find many 
too complaining that it is harsh 
and severe. To change the heart, 
is in all cases the work of the 
Spirit ; but it is as really accom- 
plished by means, as any other 
work. These means are the 
impression of truth on the con- 
science ; and this is ordinarily 
effected by the plain, pungent 
preaching of the doctrines of the 
cross. ‘This is that sword of the 
Spirit, which is quick and power- 
ful ; and that soldier might as 
well expect success, who in fight- 
ing the battles of his country 
should keep his sword always 
sheathed, lest its sharp edge 
should give pain to his enemies, 
as that minister expect success, 
who in fighting the battles of the 
Lord of Hosts, mufiles up the 
sword of the Spirit in smooth and 
palliating language. XANTHUS. 


—>—- 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 
Wetcome the Cross of Christ, and 
bear it triumphantly ; but see it 
be indeed Christ’s Cross, not thy 
own Wilcox 
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From the Utica Christian Repository. 
USE OF MEANS. 

If all things are fixed and certain, 
where is the propriety of using 
means ? 

Gop is the efficient cause of all 
things. As an infinitely wise, in- 
telligent, and poweriul being, he 
always operates according to ‘the 
same eternal and unchangea- 
ble plan. ‘ Known unto him are 
all his works from the beginning 
of the world.” With him nothing 
is past or future. Eternity is 
present before him. He sees at 
one view all possible events that 
can ever take place throughout 
his vast dominions. He now 
knows, and always has known, 
with perfect certainty, what will 
be the moral character of every 
individual in this world, as well 
as his final state in the world tou 
come. 

And that God’s foreknowledge 
of future events implies that such 
events are certain, must be ac- 
knowledged by every candid per- 
son. For to say that God certain- 
ly knows an event will take place, 
and that it is nevertheless uncer- 
tain whether it will take place or 
not, is plainly irrational and ab- 
surd. All things then are fixed 
and certain. 

But the previous certainty of 
‘uture events does not destroy 
the use of means. Means are as 
necessary as though the end had 
never been decreed, and notwith- 
standing the decree, the end will 
never be accomplished without 
them. ‘This truth is clearly 
taught, confirmed, and illustrated, 
in various parts of sacred history. 
In the ordinary course of divine 
providence, there is no good be- 
stowed upon man, no judgment 
sent, and no event whatsoever 
brought to pass, without the in- 
Strumentalitv of means. Judg- 


ments are sent as punishments for 


sin, and blessings are bestowed in 
consequence of the exertions and 
prayers of God’s people. 

God has decreed and foretold 
that he will take the people of 
Israel from among the heathen, 
and bring them into their own 
land, and sprinkle clean water 
upon them, and give them a new 
heart, and cause them to walk in 
his statutes and to keep his judg- 


ments. This event is therefore 
certain. But it is equally certain 
that it will never be brought 


about without the use of means. 
Without the exertions of God's 
people, Israel will never be re- 
stored. For God hath expressly 
said, ‘1 will yet for this be inquir- 
ed of by the house of Israel to do 
it for them.” 

In the voyage of the apostle 
Paul from Cesarea to Rome, as 
they had proceeded a considera- 
ble distance on their way, a vio- 
lent tempest suddenly arose, the 
horizon was overspread with 
thick clouds, and the ship was 
exceedingly driven with the wind. 
All hope that they should be sav- 
ed was then taken away. They 
were in constant expectation of 
perishing in the deep. In this 
hour of extreme danger, an angel 
of God appeared unto Paul, ex- 
horted him to take courage, and 
made known the Divine decree 
that none of them should be lost, 
but that every one should get safe 
to land. Here then the decree 
had gone forth. The event was 
as sure as the veracity of Him 
who cannot lie. But suppose they 
had at that time neglected the 
use of means. Suppose they had 
yielded themselves to the tempest, 
to be driven whithersoever the 
violence of the wind and the waves 
might carry them. Or suppose 
they had gone further, and said, 
We shall surely be saved, do w hat 
we will—and had plunged them- 
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selves into the sea. Would this 
have been rational? Or would 
they have had any reason to be- 
lieve that they should not perish ? 
Surely not. And the apostle him- 
self, to whom God’s purpose to 
save all in the ship had been im- 
mediately revealed, when he per- 
ceived that the shipmen, who 
alone were skilled in managing 
the vessel, were about to make 
their escape, said unto the centu- 
rion, ‘“* except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved.” 

The possession of the land of 
Canaan by the children of Israel, 
was decreed and foretold many 
centuries before it took place. 
The event was absolutely certain. 
But what a variety and long course 
of means was employed to bring 
it about. Abraham must be called; 
Isaac and Jacob be born and have 
families; Joseph must be sold to 
Potiphar, and promoted by Pha- 
raoh; his father’s family go down 
into Egypt, there multiply and be 
oppressed. Moses must be born, 
exposed in the Nile, and adopted 
by Pharaoh’s daughter. A great 
number of moral agents were rais- 
ed up, and many instruments were 
employed. God’s people, al- 
though they knew the event was 
certain, did not on that account 
lessen their own exertions. And 
the Lord himself, to accomplish 
his promises, ** shook the heavens 
and the earth, the sea and the 
dry land.” 

Thus it is abundantly taught in 
sacred history that the previous 
certainty of future events does in 
no way destroy the use of means. 
Many more passages might be 
cited, but these are sufficient. 
Means are as necessary as though 
the end had never been decreed. 

We will now inquire more par- 
ticularly why they are necessary. 
Means of themselves have no ef- 
fect. Events can be brought to 
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pass without them. In the crea- 
tion of the world, * God spake, 
and it was done ; he commanded, 
and it stood fast; he said, Let 
there be light, and there was 
light.” He is able to work all 
things in the same way. Means 
then are not necessary in the na- 
ture of things, but have a consti- 
tuted necessity. God can with 
perfect ease work without them, 
but in his wise constitution of 
things, chooses to employ them, 
But why does he choose to em- 
ploy them? This question it may 
be difficult to answer. We have 
reason however to believe, that 
it ie to secure the free moral 
agency of his intelligent crea- 
tures. If means were not em- 
ployed, it is easy to see that men 
would not be actuated by mo- 
tives; and if men were not actu- 
ated by motives they would not 
be moral agents. God has there- 
fore established a kind of connex- 
ion between means and ends. 
And this connexion is so consti- 
tuted, as not only to secure our 
free moral agency, but to cause 
us to exert that agency. We act 
in view of some end we wish to 
accomplish. We see that the 
accomplishment of that end has 
some important connexion with 
certain means; and those means 
we invariably employ as the only 
way to obtain our purpose. 

But suppose things were other- 
wise constituted. Suppose God 
had not decreed future events. 
Means of themselves would never 
effect any thing. And as God is 
the efficient cause of all things, 
nothing would be done unless he 
did it. And it would be altogeth- 
er uncertain what he would do, 
for he would not have determined 
what to do. It would not be 
certain that he will reward the 
righteous and punish the wicked, 
for he would not have determined 
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so to do. Neither would it be 
certain but that he will save the 
wicked, and punish the righteous, 
for he would not have determined 
not to do it. The same uncer- 
tainty would also be introduced 
into all temporal affairs. God 
would not have decreed, and con- 
sequently it would be uncertain, 
what means would be made to 
accomplish any particular end, or 
whether the end would be ac- 
complished in any way whatever. 
if therefore we should use means 
with design to accomplish any 
end, we should have no better 
reason to expect that they would 
be made effectual to the accom- 
plishment of that end, than that 
they would be made effectual to 
the accomplishment of some other 
end, or of none at all. 

We see then that the previous 
certainty of future events is so 


far from destroying the use of 


means that it is one principal en- 
couragement to use them. 

But suppose again that God 
had decreed future events, but 
had established no connexion be- 
tween means and ends. The 
events would then be certain it is 
true, but how to bring them about 
we could never know. How wise 
then, and how much to be pre- 
ferred, is the present constitution 
of things! God has decreed what- 
soever comes to pass. All things 
are fixed and certain. Chance 
cannot interrupt his plans. Fa- 
tality cannot thwart his purposes. 
His glorious designs of grace and 
salvation, wil! be promoted with 
uninterrupted success, till they 
are fully accomplished according 
to his pleasure. 

But the doctrine of decrees, as 
it necessarily includes personal 
election, is often wrested by sin- 
ners to their own destruction. 


If, say they, the final state of ev- 
ery individual is fixed and certain, 
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‘the elect will be saved do what 
they please, and the reprobate 
will be damned do what they can.” 
That the elect will be saved, and 
that the reprobate will be damn- 
ed, is true. But that the elect 
will be saved do what they please, 
and that the reprobate will be 
damned do what they can, is not 
true. Let sinners beware how 
they cavil with the word of God. 
The truth is, they are not pleased 
with Christ and his salvation. 
They wiil not come unto him that 
they might have life. Our re- 
pentance and faith are as much 
decreed as our salvation. If I am 
elected to be saved, yet, I shall 
not be saved, unless 1 repent and 
believe. It was certain that the 
crew who sailed with Paul trom 
Cesarea, would get safe to land. 
But this they could not have done 
had not the shipmen remained in 
the vessel. It is decreed con- 
cerning him that puts his trust in 
the Lord, that God shall give his 
angels charge concerning him to 
keep him. And the devil, in 
tempting our Saviour, drew from 
this decree an argument similat 
to the one which he puts into the 
mouths of sinners now. He took 
Jesus up into the holy city, and 
set him ona pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, and said unto him, “if thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down; for it is written, He shall 
give his angels charge concern- 
ing thee, and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” It was indeed decreed 
that Christ should be preserved 
But if he bad cast himself down 
he would not have been preserv- 
ed. Such an act would have been 
presumption. {t would have been 
tempting God, as Christ evident- 
ly implied, when he answered. 
“It is written again, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God” 
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Now Christ is ourexample. And 
when sinners are tempted to aban- 
don themselves to the unrestrain- 
ed pursuits of sin, in consequence 
of the doctrine of decrees, let 
them make a reply to the temp- 
ter similar to the one which Christ 
made, if they would not cast them- 
selves down into the bottomless 
pit of everlasting misery. A. Z. 


a oe 


DEVOTIONS OF THE FAMILY. 

Tue pious Cecil, in his Re- 
mains, has the following. ‘ Fa- 
mily religion is of unspeakable 
importance. Its effects will great- 


ly depend upon the manifest sin- . 


cerity of the head of the tamily. 
If his children and servants do 
not see his prayers exemplified 
in his temper and manners, they 
will be disgusted with his reli- 
gion. Tediousness will weary 
them. Fine language will shoot 
over them. Gloomliness_ will 
make them dread religion, as a 
hard service. Let them be met 
as for a most delightful service. 
Let them find it savory, simple, 
plain, tender, heavenly. Wor- 
ship thus conducted may be used 
as an engine of vast power ina 
family. It diffuses a sympathy 
through the members. It calls 
off the mind from the deadening 
effects of worldly affairs. It ar- 
rests every member as with a 
morning and evening sermon, in 
the midst of all the cares of life. 
—It says; There is a God! 
There is a spiritual world! There 
is a life to come ! It fixes the idea 
of responsibility in the mind. It 
furnishes a tender and judicious 
father, or master, with an oppor- 
tunity of gently glancing at faults, 
where a direct admonition might 
be inexpedient. 

*¢ And children and servants 


should see us acting on the 
vou. HI 
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Psalmist’s declaration, “I will 
speak of thy testimony betore 
kings.” If a great man happen 
to be present, let him see that 
the devout head of the family 
esteems him nothing before the 
word of God.” 


DELIBERATION ; OR THE TOWN CLERK 
OF EPHESUS. 


Dewiseration, which is the act of 
considering things before an un- 
dertaking or making choice, is 
very essential to our honor and 
comfort in the present state. “J 
have heard one say (observes Dr. 
Mather) that there was a gentie- 
man, in the 19th chapter of Acts, 
to whom he was more indebted 
than to any man in the world.— 
This was he whom our translation 
calls the Town-clerk of Ephesus, 
whose counsel it was to do noth- 
ing rashly. Upon any proposal 
of consequence, it was an usual 
speech with him—* we shall first 
advise with the Town-clerk of 
Ephesus.” One, in a fond com- 
pliance with a friend, forgetting 
the Town-clerk, may do that in 
haste which he may repent at 
leisure—may do what may cost 
him several hundreds of pounds, 
besides troubles, which he would 
not have undergone for thou- 
sands.” 


ANECDOTES OF GEORGE III. LATE KING 
OF ENGLAND. 


His Majesty was accustomed, af- 
ter hearing a Sermon, to walk 
and discourse with the preacher. 
On such an occasion, speaking to 
a fashionable preacher, he asked 
him whether he had read bishops 
Andrews, Sanderson, Sherlock, 
&c. The pigmy divine replied, 
‘No, please your Majesty, my 
3! 
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reading is all modern. The wri- 
ters of whom your Majesty speaks 
are now obsolete, though I doubt 
not they might have been very 
weil for those days.’ The King, 
turning upon his heel, rejoined, 
with pointed emphasis, ‘ There 
were giants on the earth in those 
days. — 

When the King was repairing 
his palace at Kew, one of the 
workmen, who was a pious cha- 
racter, was particularly noticed 
by his Majesty, and he often held 
conversation with him of some 
length upon serious subjects. 
One Monday morning, the King 
went, as usual, to watch the pro- 
gress of the work, and not see- 
ing this man in his customary 
place, inquired the reason ot his 
absence. He was answered eva- 
sively, and, for some time, the 
other workmen avoided telling 
his Majesty the truth: at last, 
however, upon being more strict- 
ly interrogated, they acknowl- 
edged, that not having been able 
to complete a particular job on the 
Saturday night, they had return- 
ed to finish it on the following 
morning. This man alone had 
refused to comply, because he 
considered it a violation of the 
Christian Sabbath; and, in con- 
sequence of what they called his 
obstinancy, he had been dismissed 
entirely from his employment. 
‘Call him back immediately,’ ex- 
claimed the good King, * the man 
who refused doing his ordinary 
work on the Lord’s Day, 1s THE 
MAN FoR ME. Let him be sent 
for... The man was accordingly 
replaced, and the King ever after 
showed him particular favor. 


—>— 


UNPROFITABLE BUSINESS. 
Tre National Philanthropist, a 
9 
publication recently undertaken 


in Boston, with reference chiefly 
to the growing evils of intempe- 
rance in our country, contains an 
estimate founded on the number 
of licenses granted in that city 
the present year, from which it 
appears that more than the hun- 
dredth part of the whole population 
are employed in retailing liquors to 
the other part. ‘ And these licen- 
ces relate only to the retailing 
business ; add to this that of the 
merchant to supply the retailers 
and country trade, and it clearly 
appears that one of the most ex- 
tensive branches of business in 
Boston is of no kind of use to so- 
ciety ; but on the contrary is the 
source of innumerable evils— 
pauperism and crime—misery and 
destruction among the people.” 
There is another ‘ branch of 
business’ which is growing up to a 
great magnitude among us, and 
producing evils scarcely less ex- 
tensive or less palpable than that 
of selling ardent spirits. We wish 
some one would undertake to in- 
form the public how many per- 
sons there are engaged in selling 
lottery tickets, and thus employing 
a great amount of time and capi- 
tal for purposes of merely nomi- 
nal benefit to society, but pro- 
ductive far and wide of mischief. 
It is remarkable that at the very 
time when in England lotteries 
have just been abolished because 
of the evils which attended them, 
they should with us be multiplied 
beyond example. There is no 
one passion which is so univer- 
sally addressed in the United 
States at present, as is the love 
of this species of enterprise. It 
would seem as if our legislators 
assembled tor the set purpose of 
creating lotteries. Our readers 
are aware that eleven of these 
games of hazard took place the 
last year in Maryland, and that a 
still greater number are contem- 























plated for the present year. We 
have been informed by a gentle- 
man engaged in the lottery busi- 
ness, that in a smaller State than 
Maryland, there are now in ope- 
ration twenty three lotteries. One 
has just been granted by the le- 
gislature of Connecticut, now in 
session; and several more were 
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waiting the sanction of that body, 
but we are happy to say, are 
negatived.—Nearly forty existing 
lotteries in two of our smallest 
States! Will any one inform us 
how many there are in all the 
remaining States and Territories ? 
Chris. Spec. 
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For the Christian Magazine. 


Untrarianism Sounp Doctrine.— 
A Sermon preached at Waltham, 
at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Bernard Whitman, Feb. 15, 
1826. By Nathaniel Whitman, 
Minister of Billerica. 

[Continued from page 224.] 

In a former number, the indefi- 

niteness of Mr. Whitman’s state- 

ments, and the consequent decep- 
tive manner of his discussion, 
were the subjects of our remarks. 

We design, in this number, to ex- 

amine his reasoning in favour of 

Unitarianism, and against the 

Trinity. According to the plan 

of discussion, which he proposed, 

his first object was, to “ exhibit 
proof of the divinity of Unitarian- 
ism.” By this singular phrase- 
ology, we suppose him to mean, 
that Unitarianism is a doctrine of 
the scriptures. The proof of this 
he supposes, * will be the more 
readily perceived, and its value 
the better understood, if viewed 
in connexion with the doctrine to 
which it is opposed.” ‘ That I 
may not subject myself to the 
charge of misrepresenting the 
views of our Trinitarian breth- 
ren, [ will,’ he says, ‘¢in pre- 
senting their views, use their own 
favourite language. ‘ There are,’ 





say they, ‘three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one God, the same in 
substance, and equal in power 
and glory.’ ‘This doctrine of 
the distinction of persons in the 
unity of essence is a fundamental 
truth. ¢And them that deny 
that there are these three distinct 
persons in one Godhead we ought 
to judge,’ say they, ‘to be bias- 
phemous and damnable heretics.’ ” 

Our readers will notice, that 
Mr. W. is here careful, not only to 
state, in their own words, the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as it is 
believed by Trinitarians, but to 
give also their views of the mor- 
al character of those who reject 
this doctrine. They will also, 
probably, have the curiosity to 
inquire, what the views which 
Trinitarians entertain of the moral 
character of those who reject 
their doctrine, has to do with the 
doctrine itself? Or, how the 
dwelling upon this point, would 
help the author in his proof of 
Unitarianism ? These are, indeed, 
questions which we cannot an- 
swer. But there is an object, of 
some importance, which we ap- 
prehend might be answered by 
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this management; and it is not 
impossible, Mr. W. had the saga- 
city to perceive it. It is this: 
The representation of Trinitari- 
ans, as believing and saying, that 
Unitarians are “ blasphemous and 
damnable heretics,” would natur- 
ally excite very strong prejudices 
in the minds of his readers, against 
the former, and in favour of the 
latter; and procure for him a 
more ready assent to the senti- 
ments, which he might wish to in- 
cuicate. We see not how else 
the above quotation could be of 
the least service to his cause. 
But the application of it is unau- 
thorized, and unjust. This he 
represents, without qualification 
or exception, as the language of 
Trinitarians. It is also represent- 
ed as their favorite language. 
Mr. W. cannot deny, that the im- 
pression, which this representa- 
tion is calculated, if not designed, 
to make upon the minds of his 
readers, is, that Trinitarians, as 


a body, say, and choose to say, of 


Unitarians, that they are * blas- 
phemous and damnable heretics.” 
Now we would ask him, whether 
the fact, that more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, Vincent, 
in his Exposition of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, used this expres- 


sion, authorises him to speak of 
it as the favourite language of 


Trinitarians, at the present day ? 
We would, moreover, ask him, 
whether he sincerely believes, 
that they do generally use this 
language? Admitting what is pro- 
bably true, that they consider 
Unitarians as heretics; do they 
speak of them, and treat them as 
blasphemers ? Does not Mr. W. 
know,that very few, it any Trinita- 
rians now, ever use the language 
which he has quoted? Why, then, 
should he endeavor to fasten the 
odinm of this uponthem all? Why 
should he leave all modern Trin- 
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itarian writers, and overlook alli 
the courteous and respectful lan- 
guage which has been used by 
them in their controversies with 
Unitarians, and go more than a 
hundred and fifty years back, and 
look out one of the strongest and 
most objectionable expressions 
which he could find, and present 
it to the public, as their favourite 
language? This may be thought 
to be good policy ; but is it hon- 
esty ? We cannot but believe, that 
a man, who sincerely desires to 
influence his audience to receive 
the truth, upon its own proper 
evidence, would avoid this kind 
of management, even if the lan- 
guage ot his opponents was as 
objectionable as this which Mr. 
W. has quoted. It is an acknowl- 
edged fact, that men of all par- 
ties, have occasionally used lan- 
guage, respecting their opponents, 
which neither truth nor propriety 
would justify. But every fair 
mind, will endeavour to examine 
the evidence of the truth or false- 
hood of their doctrine, independ- 
ently of the expressions, which 
they have used in regard to the 
character of their opponents. 
Nor is it less evident, to our 
minds, that every public teacher, 
whose leading object is, to influ- 
ence his hearers to receive the 
truth, upon its own proper evi- 
dence, will endeavor to avoid 
exciting any improper feelings to- 
ward either the friends, or the 
enemies of the doctrine in ques- 
tion. 

To the language quoted by Mr. 
W. as expressive of the doctrine 
of the ‘Trinity, we shall not object. 
Whether it is metaphysically true, 
in every respect, or not, we shall 
not attempt to decide. It expres- 
ses, with sufficient clearness, for 
all practical purposes, what we 
believe is true, of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. But to the 




















doctrine, as thus expressed, Mr. 
W. says, “they,” Unitarians, 
have two objections. The first 
which he states, is, ‘It is not to 
be found in the Bible.” His rea- 
soning, in support of this objec- 
tion, is so remarkable, we deem 
it proper to quote the whole of it. 
Meaning the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, he says, “It is mere human 
hypothesis. Throughout the 
whole Bible, you do not find a 
single passage, which explicitly 
and unequivocally teaches this 
doctrine. It is no part of revela- 
tion. It is the mere opinion of 
fallible men. As such, we oppose 
it. Our reverence for the word 
of God, and our regard for the 
souls of men, compel and con- 
strain us to oppose the monstrous 
tenet, that it is essential to salva- 
tion to receive, as of equal au- 
thority, the word of Jehovah and 
the opinion of man.” If our rea- 
ders are not now convinced, that 
there is no such doctrine as that of 
the Trinity in the Bible, they must 
remember, it is not because they 
have not been toldso. Ifthe asser- 
tion of Mr. W., often repeated, 
and made with great apparent 
warmth and boldness, is sound ar- 
gument, they must certainly feel 
themselves bound to reject the 
doctrine. But we hope that they 
will consider this as the assertion 
of a “fallible man,” and search 
the scriptures for themselves, be- 
fore they decide upon so impor- 
tant a point. If Mr. W. had here 
quoted the passages of scripture, 
which have been supposed, by 
many of the greatest and best of 
men, in every age of the Chris- 
tian church, to assert or imply 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
so explained them as to show his 
hearers, that they neither assert 
nor imply any such thing, he would 
have done something worthy of 
himself, and the occasion on which 
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he spake. But mere assertion, 
where proof might justly be ex- 
pected, although several times 
repeated in the space of a few 
sentences, and made with an air 
of confidence and triumph, will 
be considered by the most intelli- 
gent and reflecting, only as evi- 
deuce of the weakness of his 
cause. ‘The fact is, the doctrine 
of the Trinity is thought by its 
friends to be very clearly taught 
in the Bible. They pretend to 
derive it trom no other source 
whatever. The reason, and the 
only reason, why they receive 
this doctrine is, the scriptures, 
interpreted according to the 
knowa rules of interpreting other 
writings, appear to them unequiv- 
ocally to teach it. They find 
themselves wholly unable to un- 
derstand a very large class of 
scripture texts, but upon the 
principle, that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, are the one only 
living and true God; and that 
there is,in the Divine nature, 
such a distinction as authorises 
the separate application of the 
personal pronouns, 1, thou, and 
he, to each of these names; or 
in other words, that God exists in 
three distinct and equal persons. 
It matters not, and Mr. W. knows 
that it makes no kind of differ- 
ence, as it respects the truth of 
the doctrine in question, whether 
it be taught iu the Bible express- 
ly, in so many words, or by fair 
inference, or implication. Not- 
withstanding his abundant use of 
such expressions as the follow- 
ing: ‘It is not found in the Bible 
It cannot be expressed in scrip- 
ture language ;” he knows that a 
doctrine may be as clearly taught 
in the scriptures, when it is not 
there expressed in precisely the 
same form in common use, as 
when the terms are the very 
same which the Holy Ghost has 
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dictated. He has himself attempt- 
ed to show the “ divinity of Uni- 
tarianism.”’ But he need not be 
told, that there is no such term 
as this in the Bible. All he ex- 
pected to prove is, that what he 
means by this term, is there 
taught. But it may be thought 
incumbent on us, here to exhibit 


some proof, that the doctrine of 


the Trinity, or the truth which 
we mean by this term, is taught 
in the scriptures. To this we 
shall not object, although the de- 
sign of this review is rather to 
expose the sophistry of the au- 
thor’s reasoning, in the sermon 
before us, than to enter into a la- 
bored vindication of our own 
views. In reply to the assertion 
of Mr. W. that the doctrine of the 
Trinity ‘is not in the Bible,” it 
may be expected, that we shall 
quote the passage found in 1 John, 
v. 7, “For there are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost ; and these three are one.” 
jut in this review, we shail make 
no use of this passage, merely 
because we know that our oppo- 
nents generally dispute its genu- 
ineness. We deem it our duty, 
however, to state, that after the 
most thorough 
the question, respecting this pas- 
sage, which our means of infor- 
mation will permit, we cannot but 
view it as a part of the sacred 
text. But for the reason already 
assigned, we dispense with the 
use of it, at the present time, and 


rest the proof of the doctrine of 


ihe Trinity, solely upon the fact, 
that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are, in the scriptures, re- 
peatedly spoken of as distinct 
persons ; and that the names, ti- 
tles, attributes, works, and wor- 
ship peculiar to God, are ascrib- 
ed to each, ina manner totally 
inconsistent with their ascription 


investigation of 
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to any mere creature. The form 
in which Baptism is required to 
be administered, clearly indicates 
a personal distinction between the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.— 
‘¢}Go ye,. and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” The same 
distinction of person is brought to 
view, and kept up in all the fol- 
lowing passages. ‘ Elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification 
of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ. Praying in the 
Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in 
the love of God, looking for the 
mercy of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, unto eternal lite. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy 
Ghost be with you all. For 
through him, that is Christ, we 
both have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father.”” Now it must 
be obvious, that in all these pas- 
sages, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are spoken of as distinct 
persons, and that works appropri- 
ate to each, are ascribed to them. 
We need not say, that the word 
person, is here used in a peculiar 
sense. This must be obvious to 
every one. ‘There is no word in 
our language, which does not, 
when used respecting God, neces- 
sarily mean more or less, than 
when applied to man. 

But Unitarians admit a person- 
al distinction between the Father 
and the Son. They deny only 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, 
believing, if we understand them, 
that this is only the power, energy, 
or operations of God. But in the 
passages above quoted, and in 
many others, the Holy Ghost is 
spoken of, in a manner, as clear- 
ly indicative of Ais personality as 























the manner, in which the Father 
and Son are spoken of, is indica- 
tive of theirs. Our readers will 
be satisfied, we apprehend, that 
the term, Holy Ghost, cannot 
mean merely the power, or ope- 
rations of God, in such passages 
as we quoted above, by only 
reading them with the substita- 
tion of this meaning, for the term 
itself. Let the experiment be 
tried in the following passage, 
“Go ye and teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of 
the” power of God, or of the 
operations of God. It is certain- 
ly very difficult to conceive of 
any meaning, to a command like 
this, to baptize in the name of 
the power, or operations of God. 
And if any definite meaning can 
be affixed tosuch a command, we 
apprehend it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish it from the command 
to baptize in the name of the 
Father. But who can read this 
passage, as it now stands in 
the New Testament, and not 
be convinced, that baptizing in 
the name of the Holy Ghost, is 
something different from baptising 
in the name of the Father? If it 
is not, why are both enjoined ? 
Besides, what an awkwardness, 
and strange distortion does this 
construction of the term, Holy 
Ghost, give to the words of our Sa- 
viour? “Go ye and teach all na- 
lions, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the’ power, or opera- 
tions. of God! ‘To suppose that 
two of these, in whose name bap- 
tism is to be administered, are 
persons, and the other only an 
attribute, or a work of one of 
them, is so unnatural, so contrary 
to what the language of the pas- 
sage most obviously suggests, that 
it appears to us like an outrage 
upon all the known laws of ex- 
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egesis. We do not believe, that 
any person would ever have 
thought of denying the personal- 
ity of the Holy Ghost, in this pas- 
sage, while he admitted that of 
the Father, and the Son; had he 
not perceived that the passage, 
in its most obvious construction, 
has an unfavourable bearing upon 
a theory, which he wished to 
maintain. It would be easy here 
to quote a number of passages ef 
scripture, in proof of the Deity 
of the Holy Ghost; but as this is 
not, we believe, denied by any 
who admit his personality, we 
Shall save ourselves the trouble 
of quoting, and our readers of 
perusing them. 

But while Unitarians admit the 
personality of the Father and the 
Son, they deny their equality ; 
and in their efforts to disprove 
the doctrine of the Trinity, they 
spend their chief force, in efforts 
to show that Christ is not truly 
God. The principal thing to be 
done, therefore, in order to de- 
fend the doctrine against their 
attacks, is to prove the Deity of 
Christ. This is certainly all that 
we need to do, in reply to Mr. 
W. Before advancing any thing, 
in proof of this point, however, 
we deein it proper to remind our 
readers, that when we say, that 
Christ is God, we do not mean to 
exclude his humanity. It is a part 
of our belief, that he was both 
God and man, mysteriously uni- 
ted. When we say that Christ, 
the Son, is equal to the Father, 
we always speak in reference to 
his divine nature. In his human 
nature, he is confessedly inferior 
to the Father; and, in the office 
which he sustains, he is subor- 
dinate. His equality with the 
Father, in his divine nature, and 
his subjection to him in that na- 
ture which he assumed, are both 
recognized by the Apostle, in the 
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following passage, ** Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God: but made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbied himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” Now 
we believe it may be clearly 
shown, from the scriptures, that 
Christ, in his highest nature, is 
truly God. The truth of this, 
our readers must have already 
seen, in some degree, illustrated, 
not only by the passage just quot- 
ed, but by those in which he is 
named distinctly, in connexion 
with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, and associated with them, 
in a manner totally inconsistent 
with his being a mere creature, 
however exalted. Baptism is re- 
quired to be administered in his 
name, and in the name of the 
Father. But what mind is not 
shocked at the thought, of asso- 
ciating a mere creature with God 
himself, in terms which confer 
the same honour upon the one, 
as upon the other. In one of the 
Apostolic benedictions, above 
quoted, “the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the iove of God, 
and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost,” are sought ; and the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is men- 
tioned first. Here we would 
ask, does not this mode of ex- 
pression, naturally imply, that 

hrist is equal with God the Fa- 
ther, and that the grace of the 
one, is of the same importance 
as the love of the other? One 
thing is certain, whatever may be 
the difference between these two 
persons, the Apostle makes none, 
in the language which he uses re- 
specting them. ‘Thev are asso- 
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ciated together, in terms of per- 
fect equality, and so tar as honour 
is conferred upon either, by the 
language which he uses, the same 
is conferred upon both. But we 
ask, could an inspired Apostie be 
guilty of so great an impropriety, 
of so gross a transgression of the 
law ot God, as familiarly to as- 
sociate the ever blessed God with 
a mere creature ? 

But if our readers will have pa- 
tience with us, we will show, that 
the same names, titles, attributes, 
works and worship, which the 
scriptures require to be ascribed 
to God, and to him only, are all 
ascribed to Jesus Christ. Our 
limits, however, will allow us to 
quote but a very few of the many 
passages, in which this is done. 
The scriptures frequently give 
Christ the name of God, in the 
same unqualified manner in which 
they give it tothe Father. ‘This 
is done in the following passage : 
«© And we know that the San of 
God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may 
know him that is true; and we 
are in him that is true, even in 
his Son Jesus Christ.” ‘ Thas 2s 
the true God and eternal life.” In 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
we find the following passage, in 
which Christ is called God, in the 
most absolute and unlimited man- 
ner. Speaking of the Israelites, 
the Apostle says, “* whose are the 
fathers, and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.” — 
The name of God, is given to 
Christ, by John, in the first chap- 
ter of his gospel. ‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the be- 
ginning with God. All things 
were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that 
was made.” In this passage, it 




















will be perceived, that he is called 
God, in the strict and proper sense 
of the term ; because, besides the 
name of God, the creation of the 
universe is ascribed to him. 
‘There are certain attributes, 
pecuii.r to God, which the scrip- 
tures ascribe to Christ. Among 
these are Omniscience, Omnipre- 
sence, Eternal existence, Immu- 
tability, and Almighty power. 
That Omniscience is an attribute 
peculiar to God, is a truth incon- 
trovertably supported by the fol- 
lowing, among many other passa- 
ges of scripture, ++ For thou, even 
thou only, knowest the hearts of 
all the children of men,—l the 
Lord, search the heart, | try the 
reins, even to give every man 
according to his ways.” But this 
knowledge of the heart, which 
belongs to God only, is, in other 
passages of the scriptures, re- 
peatedly ascribed to Christ. The 
iollowing is his own language to 
the church at Thyatira. “ And 
all the churches shall know that 
1 am he which searcheth the 
reins and hearts; and I will give 
unto every one of you according 
to your works.” It is God, and 
he alone, who is every where 
present. ‘+ Can any one hide him- 
self in secret places that I shall 
not see him, saith the Lord ?— 
Do not I fill heaven and earth, 
saith the Lord?” But although 
God evidently intended by this 
expression to say something of 
himself, which is true of none 
of his creatures; yet there is 
nothing more in his language, 
than what Christ affirms of him- 
self. ** Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name,” 
said he to his disciples, “ there 
am I in the midst of them.” And 
when he had given them their 
commission, to go and preach 
the gospel to every creature, he 
subjoined, ‘Lo | am with you al- 
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way, even to the end of the 
world.” Is it possible, reader, 
that Christ should fuifil this pro- 
mise, if he were not truly God? 
We need not here detain our 
readers, to prove by quotations 
from the Bible, that God is Eter- 
nal, Immutable, and Almighty, 
or to show, by any course of rea- 
soning, that these attributes can 
belong to no other being. But it 
is important here to show, that 
all these attributes are ascribed 
to Christ. His Immutability and 
Eternal existence, are both im- 
plied, in the foilowing passage. 
“« Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, to day, and forever.” A 
plain intimation, that he had ex- 
isted trom eternity, is found in 
his words to John, when he re- 
vealed himself to him upon the 
isle of Patmos. “1 am the first 
and the last; I am he that liveth 
and was dead, and behold I am 
alive forever more.” There is 
another passage, in close connex- 
ion with this, in which his Al- 
mighty power, as well as his eter- 
nal existence, is clearly asserted. 
“] am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, saith the 
Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come the Almigh- 
ty.” He could not say, that he 
was the first and the last, unless 
he had existed trom eternity. 


Nor could he declare himself the 


Almighty, unless he knew that 
he was the same in power with 
God the Father. His asser- 
tion of his Eternity implies his 
self-existence and independence ; 
which are attributes of no crea- 
ture, and which obviously can be 
communicated to no creature. 
The scriptures not only ascribe 
the attributes peculiar to God, to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, but the 
works by which God is distingvish- 
ed irom all his creatures. Crea- 


tion is a work pecuiiar to God. 
20 
In 
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‘6 He that built all things is God.” 
—ILIam the Lord that maketh all 
things ; that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone; that spreadeth 
abroad the earth by myself. But 
we have already seen, that the 
work of creation is ascribed to 
Christ. After having said that 
he was in the beginning with God, 
and that he was God, John adds, 
“6 And all things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing 
made that was made.” Paul as- 
serts the same truth, in language 
equally plain and unequivocal, 
and with it, the fact, that all 
things were created for the pro- 
motion of his glory, and preserv- 
ed in existence by his agency. 
‘For by him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invis- 
ible, whether they be thrones or 
dominions, or principalities, or 
powers, all things were created 
by him, and for him, and he is 
before all things, and by him all 
things consist.’ 1 might here 
add, that the government of the 
world, and the judgment of the 
world, works, which are re- 
peatedly ascribed to God, and 
which it is obvious none but God 
is qualified to perform, are also 
ascribed to Christ. But we hast- 
en to say, that Christ required 
mankind + to honour him, even as 
they honour the Father ;” that 
the Father himself has given 
commandment, saying, “let all 
the Angels of God worship him ;” 
and that he is known to have 
been the object of religious ho- 
mage, not only to his primitive 
disciples, and the early Christians; 
but to all the saints and angels 
in heaven. The early Christians 
were known, as those who called 
on the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Paul begins his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, in these words, 


‘To the Church of God, which 
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is at Corinth, to them that are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called 
to be saints, with all that in every 
place, call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” This passage 
plainly implies, that it was the 
practice of Christians to pray 
to Christ. The dying prayer of 
the martyr Stephen, was offered 
to Christ. “ And they stoned 
Stephen, calling upon God, and 
saying, Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit.” But to place the fact, 
that Christ is a proper object of 
religious homage, beyond all con- 
troversy, we will only direct 
their attention, one moment, to 
what John tells us he saw in hea- 
ven. ‘And I beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the 
beasts and the elders, and the 
number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands, saying with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the Lams THat 
WAS SLAIN to recetve power and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and bless- 
mg. And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto nim who sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lams for 
ever and ever.” Here it is evi- 
dent, that Christ has been the ob- 


ject of religious worship to all 


holy beings, and that he has re- 
ceived from them precisely the 
same homage, which they paid 
the Father. But is it not a well 
known fact, that the scriptures 
forbid the worship of any being 
but God? Has he not expressly 
declared, “that he will not give 
his glory to another?’ Is it not 


written “thou shalt worship no 
other God.”’ In view, then, of the 
fact, that Christ has actually re- 
































ceived in heaven, and from the 
earth, the same religious homage 
which holy beings render to the 
Father, how can we avoid the 
conclusion, that he is, in a myste- 
rious sense, one with the Father, 
and in his nature, truly divine ? 
Is it possible to reconcile this fact, 
and the other, equally well sup- 
ported by the testimony of the 
scriptures, that he bears the 
name of God, that all the distin- 
guishing attributes of God are 
ascribed to him, that he does, 
and often has done, and is still 
to do, the works which none 
but God can perform, with the 
opinion now so frequently avow- 
ed, that he is a mere creature ? 
If there are any of our readers 
that still think so, we beg them 
to consider, as additional evidence 
of his real divinity, that the Spir- 
it of God is frequently spoken of 
in scripture, as the Spirit of Christ; 
that the vision of God is repre- 
sented as the vision of Christ; 
and that tempting God, is the 
same thing as tempting Christ. 
Peter calls the Spirit, under the 
influence of which the prophets 
uttered their predictions, which 
is in the scriptures generally cal- 
led the Spirit of God, the Spirit 
of Christ. ‘Searching what, or 
what manner of time, the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it testified before 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow.” 
Paul sometimes speaks of the 
Spirit which dwells in Christians, 
called most frequently the Spirit 
of God, or the Holy Ghost, as the 
Spirit of Christ. ‘But ye are 
not in the flesh, says Paul to the 
Romans, but in the Spirit, if so 
be the Spirit of God dwell in you. 
Now if any maw have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
It must, we think, be admitted, 
that the Spirit of God, in the first 
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verse, is the same with the Spirit 
of Christ, in the last. Now upon 
the principle, that Christ is truly 
God, or of the same divine es- 
sence with the Father, there ap- 
pears to be a perfect propriety, 
in speaking of the Spirit of the 
one, as the Spirit of the other. 
Upon this principle, and upon no 
other, does the Holy Spirit bear 
the same relation to each. The 
vision which Isaiah had of God, 
recorded in the following werds, 
is said, by the Evangelist John, 
to be a vision of Christ. ‘ Inthe 
year that king Uzziah died, | saw 
also the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the ‘temple. Above it stood 
the seraphim: each one had six 
wings; with twain he covered 
his face, and with twain he cov- 
ered his feet, and with twain he 
did fly. And one cried unto ano- 
ther and said, holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of Hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” Now 
we think, that if the true God is 
any where spoken of in the Bible, 
it must be admitted, that he is 
here. But, it is remarkable, 
John speaks of the glory present- 
ed to the vision of the prophet on 
this occasion, as the glory of 
Christ. Having quoted a passage 
from the chapter in which this 
vision is mentioned, John says, 
“| hese things said Esaias, when 
he saw his glory and spake of 
him.” But how could this be the 
glory of Christ? It must be ei- 
ther because it was the person of 
Christ, who is here called “the 
Lord of hosts,” whose glory filled 
the whole earth; or, because 
Christ is one with the Father, in 
such a sense, as to render it pro- 
per to predicate of the one, the 
glory of the other. In either 
case, the Deity of Curist is sup- 
ported ; although we do not hes- 
itate to say. that in our opinion. 
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the latter hypothesis is the most 
agreeable to the scriptures. It is 
on the same ground, that Israel’s 
tempting God, is said to he tempt- 
ing Christ. In the Old Testament 
their rebellion against the com- 
mand of the Lord, is called tempt- 
ing «ad. But Paul, in his Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, when re- 
ferring to the same conduct, calls 
it tempting Christ. ‘+ Neither let 
us tempt Christ, as some of them 
also tempted, and were destroy- 
ed of serpents.”” ‘There can be 
no doubt that the Being, against 
whom the Israelites sinned, in the 
wilderness, was the true God. 
And the fact, that their tempting 
him, is said to be tempting Christ, 
is an irresistible argument that 
Christ is the true God; or in oth- 
er words, that he is one in es- 
sence with the Father ; so that in 
general, what is afhrmed of the 
ene, may be affirmed of the other. 
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readers to 
judge, whether the doctrine of 
the lrinity, is in the scriptures, 


We now leave our 


or not. While it is an acknowl- 
edged fact, that there is but one 
God, we find that in the scrip- 
tures the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, are frequently spoken of 
as distinct persons; that the names, 
titles, attributes, works and wor- 
ship peculiar to God, are ascribed 
to each. ‘The conclusion is irre- 
sistible to our minds; that there 
are three personsin the one God. 
This is the most natural construc- 
tion of the scripture language. 
Admitting the scriptures to be the 
word of God, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, mysterious as it is, ap- 
pears to be altogether more ra- 
tional than any hypothesis which 
denies it. 
(To be continued.) 


[The Review designed for this number is divided, 
for want of room. } 
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REV. DANIEL A. CLARK’S SERMONS. 
Not iong since, a volume of Ser- 
mons, written by Rev. Daniex A. 
Ciark, late Pastor of the First 
Church in Amherst, Mass. came 
under our eye. They were de- 
signed, as the author tells us, to 
be used at religious meetings, 
when there is not present a Min- 
ister of the Gospel. The Ser- 
mons are fourteen in number, and 
upon the following subjects: The 
Church safe ; The only true Ged ; 
Unregenerate men without holi- 
ness; The Gospel sustains the 


Law; Correct views of Christ, 
essential : 


Christ redeems and 





sanctifies; Terms of acceptance 
with God; The man of God dis- 
tinguished ; Sinners made useful 
to God’s people; Wrath conquer- 
ed by kindness ; Gospel truth de- 
fined ; An honest ministry; The 
rich believer bountiful ; Nothing 
safe but the Church. We think 
that the author has been admira- 
bly successful in his attempt to 
fill the ** chasm,”’ which he men- 
tions in his preface. No volume, 
within our knowledge, is better 
adapted to the design which this 
publication aims to accomplish, 
than the one before us. The 
subjects, as it will be perceived 





























from the statement given, are all 
of them important, and treated in 
a manner which, if not wholly 
original, is highly interesting.— 
There is in it something stirring, 
as well asnovel. We present no 
extracts; for we wish our read- 
ers to possess the volume itself, 
and to be acquainted with its en- 
tire contents. ‘The Sermons will 
not be read without interest, and 
we should think that they could 
not be without profit. We hope 
that the work will receive an ex- 
tensive patronage. 





REV. E. CORNELIUS’ SERMON. 
Tue Sermon to which we refer, 
was preached by the Rev. Exias 
Corne.ius, Pastor of the Taber- 
nacle Church, Salem, Mass. on 
the Doctrine of the Trinity. We 
notice it on account both of the 
suhject, and of the correct, lucid 
and able manner in which it is 
stated and discussed by the au- 
thor. We took up the Sermon 
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with raised expectations ; but 
they were more than answered 
by the perusal. The subject is 
important, and even fundamental, 
in what we consider to be the 
gospel scheme. Omitting other 
remarks, we would observe, that 
the writer has avoided, if not en- 
tireiy, yet to a very great extent, 
a fault, which we have often been 
pained to see, a loose and care- 
less manner in quoting scripture, 
in proof of a point upon which it 
had no direct bearing. He mani- 
fests more judgment and caution 
in his selection of passages to 
prove what he asserts, than is 
usual with preachers on subjects 
of controversy. A judicious and 
popular Discourse on the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, was demand- 
ed by the existing state of things. 
We are glad to meet with one 
which we so highly approve, and 
can so cordially recommend to 
our readers. We wish that it 
may have a general circulation 
in the christian public. 


Religious Xutelligestce. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue American Bisie Society cel- 
ebrated its tenth anniversary on 
the 11th of May, in the Middle 
Dutch Church, New York. In 
the absence of the venerable Pre. 
sident, the Chair was taken by 
the Hon. John Cotton Smith, one 
of the Vice-Presidents. The 
meeting was numerous, and the 
exercises attended with the usual 
degree of interest. The follow- 
ing are selected as the most pro- 


minent facts in the abstract of the 
Secretary’s Annual Report. 


“ The receipts into the trea- 
sury, and the circulation of the 
Scriptures, have both again ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding 
years; the former by 6576 dol- 
lars, and the latter by 3881 Bi- 
bles and Testaments. 

“« During the year there have 
been printed at the Depository, 
or are now in the press, 34,250 
Bibles; viz. in English, 28,250; 
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Spanish, 4000; French, 4000 ; and 
46,750 Testaments; viz. in En- 
glish, 44,750 ; and in French, 
2000 ; making a total of Bibles 
and ‘l'estaments for the present 
year of £1,000, which, added to 
451,902, the number which was 
stated in the Ninth Report, makes 
a grand total of Five HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY TWO THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND TWO BIBLES AND 
TESTAMENTS, or parts of the latter, 
printed from the stereotype plates 
of the Society, or otherwise ob- 
tained for circulation during the 
ten years of the Society’s exist- 
ence. Plates for a pocket bible 
have at length been completed, 
though after some delay, and an 
edition of 2000 have been put to 
press. 

*¢ The issues from the Deposi- 
tory from the 30th of April, 1825, 
to the Ist of May 1826, have been 
as follows :—31,154 bibles; 35,- 
927 testaments ; 52 \iohawk Gos- 
pels, and 1 Delaware Epistle. 
Total, 67,134; which added to 
374,913 bibles and _ testaments, 
and parts of the latter, issued in 
former years, make the whole 
number issued from the com- 
mencement of the institution to 
be 440,047—exclusive of those 
issued by the Kentucky Bible So- 
ciety, and printed from plates be- 
longing to this Society, and those 
which have been procured by 
Auxiliary Societies from other 
quarters. The issues of the scrip- 
tures in foreign languages has 
been considerably augmented dur- 
ing the past year. ‘The account 
is as follows :—Spanish bibles, 
2,705; French, 203; German, 
157; Dutch 1 ;—3,066. Spanish 
testaments, 2,681 ; German, 261 ; 
Portugese, 1 ;—2,943. Total of 
both, 6,009. 

After mentioning supplies fur- 
nished by the Society to the West 
Indies, Sandwich Islands, &c. the 
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report states the following tacts 
concerning our own couniry. * In 
Illinois one fourth of the twelve 
thousand families composing the 
population of that state, are un- 
supplied with the Scriptures. In 
Wayne county, Ohio, the Bible 
Society reports that 654 families 
have been found destitute, and 
five towns remained unexplored : 
In Brown county, Ohio, 985 fami- 
lies are in a similar condition. 
The reports of the Bible Society 
in Scott county, Ken. declares that 
in one district in that county, out 
of 559 persons subject to taxation, 
260 were found destitute of the 
Scriptures; in another district 267 
out of 400; and in another 327 
out of 572. In nine out of the 
36 counties of Alabama, the most 
highly improved parts of the 
State, 2378 families have been 
found destitute, while only 2695 
families in the same counties were 
supplied. It is estimated that 
7134 families are destitute in the 
other counties of that State. ‘The 
Secretary of one of the Societies 
in Indiana, estimates the number 
of families in that state at 40,000, 
not more than one half of which 
number have an entire copy of 
the bible. 

Many other facts of a similar 
character might be presented, 
from other states in the South 
and West; but the Managers 
choose rather to turn their atten- 
tion nearer home, where, with- 
in the state of New York, tacts 
have been disclosed equally pain- 
ful to every Christian heart. In 
Oswego County, one tourth part 
of the families are destitute. In 
nine towns of Livingston county, 
277 families are destitute. In 
Tioga county, 500 families are in 
the like situation. In Allegany 
county, and some of the adjoining 
settlements, 1000 families are 
destitute. The Society in St 


























Lawrence county, found 716 fam- 
ilies in the like situation, and took 
immediate measures to supply 
them. These facts have been 
elicited by the Societies, who 
have taken pattern after the ex- 
ample set them in Monroe county 
last year, and they have resolved 
to persevere in their labours, un- 
til it is known that every family 
is supplied. But with all their 
efforts, the tide of population rolls 
on so rapidly from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that the Managers fear that 
unless greater exertions are em- 
ployed, to disseminate the Bible, 
there will ere long exist in our 
country, millions of civilized hu- 
man beings unenlightened by the 
Oracles of God. 

The number of Auxiliary So- 
cieties recognised by the parent 
institution during the past year, 
is fifty-two. 


—~— 


MISSIONS IN CEYLON. 
Mr. Crovucn, Wesleyan Missionary 
in Ceylon, states a very important 
fact, that has lately transpired in 
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the southern part of peninsular 
India—it is supposed Tanjore, 
the scene of Mr. Swartz’s labors. 
He states it on the authority of a 
missionary of the Church of Eng- 
land, who had lately attended a 
missionary meeting in Ceylon.— 
It is this: “that forty villages, 
containing in the aggregate, four 
thousand inhabitants, had publicly 
renounced heatherism, and had 
converted many of their temples 
into Christian churches, and such 
as could not be thus used they 
had demolished, with their idols.” 

Our correspondent met, at the 
table of Mr. butterworth, with a 
Mr. Bruce, an othcer of the East 
India Company, who had just re- 
turned from Madras. Mr. Bruce 
*‘ spoke of twenty-two gentlemen 
on the Madras establishment un- 
der government, [we presume he 
means, in the civil service,] who 
appear to be truly converted to 


-God, and who are acting, in some 


degree, the part of missionaries 
among the heathen.” He said, 
also, that forty military officers, 
in the same Presidency, were 
like-minded. 

Miss. Herald. 


Orvinations and Xustallations. 


May 1,—Rev. Luruer G. Binc- 
HAM was installed over the First 
Church and Society in Marietta, 
Ohio. Sermon by Rev. Samuel 
D. Hoge. 

May 10,—Rev. Leonarp Joun- 
son was ordained as an Evangelist 
at Weathersfield, Vt. Sermon by 


Rev. W. Chapin, of Woodstock. 
May 10,—Rey. Messrs. M. Kine 
and SamurL K. Snerp. were or- 





dained at Middletown, Ky. as E- 
vangelists, by the Presbytery of 
Louisville. 

May 14,—Rev. Jacos Broap- 
HEAD, D. D. was installed Pastor 
of the Reformed Dutch Church 
in New York. Sermon by Rey. 
Mr. Baldwin, of New-York. 

May 17,—Rev. Josian Tucker 
was ordained Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Madi- 
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son, Me. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Thurston, of Winthrop. 

May 24,—Rev. Danier Dana, 
D. D. was installed Pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church and 
Society in Newburyport, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. Samuel P. Wil- 
liams. 

May 31,—Rev. Henry Woop 
was ordained as Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Goffs- 
town, N. H. Sermon by Rev. E. 
P. Bradford, of New Boston.—At 
the same time Rev. Jacos LitTLe 
was ordained as an Evangelist. 

June 20,—Rev. Aaron Picket 
was ordained in South Boston as 
an Evangelist. 
Mr. Fay, of Charlestown. 

June 21,—Rev. Samvex Russe. 
was ordained Pastor of tne Con- 
gregational Church in Boylston. 


Sermon by Rey.’ 


Poetry.—To Correspondents. 


Sermon by Rev. Mr. Nelson, of 
Leicester. 

June 21,—Rev. A. B. Cuurcn 
was ordained at East Machias, Me. 
as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Jackson, of West Machias. 

June 27,—Rev. Mr. Firz was 
ordained at Ipswich, as Colleague 
Pastor with the Rev. Dr. Dana. 

July 5,—Rev. ‘THomas Savace 
was iostalled, at Bedford, N. H. 
by the Londonderry Presbytery. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Whiton. 

July 12,—Rev. Heman Roop 
was ordained to the Pastoral care 
of the Gilmanton Central Congre- 
gational Society. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Edwards, of Andover, Ms. 

Installed, at Bennington, Vt. 
Rev. Danie: A. Crank. Sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Griffin, President of 
Williams College. 


Porctry. 


NIGHT. 


Night is the time to muse ; 
There, from the eye, the soul 

Takes flight; and with expanding views. 
Beyond the starry pole, 

Descries athwart the abyss of night, 

The dawn of uncreated light. 


Night is the time to pray ; 
Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 
So will his followers do,— 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there wiih God. 


Night is the time for death,— 
When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 
From sin and suffering cease,— 
Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends ;—such death be mine: 
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